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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


‘insights  into  tomorrow** 


Part  of  our  College  mission  is  distribution  of  the 
students’  problem  solving  products  to  DoD 
sponsors  and  other  interested  agencies  to 
enhance  insight  into  contemporary,  defense 
related  issues.  While  the  College  has  accepted  this 
product  as  meeting  academic  requirements  for 
graduation,  the  views  and  opinions  expressed  or 
implied  are  solely  those  of  the  author  and  should 
not  be  construed  as  canying  official  sanction. 


REPORT  NUMBER  86-1560 
AUTHOR(S)  Major  Norman  D.  Long,  Jr. 

TITLE  An  Analysis  of  Job  Attitudes  of  Junior  Enlisted  Personnel  Members 
Assigned  to  the  Consolidated  Base  Personnel  Office  (CBPO). 


I.  Purpose:  To  provide  Air  Force  Commanders  and  Personnel  Managers  with 
analyses  of  Organizational  Assessment  Package  (OAP)  survey  data  to  help 
identify  strengths  as  well  as  potential  problem  areas  in  the  personnel  career 
field. 

II.  Background:  Data  for  the  study  are  drawn  from  the  OAP  data  base  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Leadership  and  Management  Development  Center  (LMDC)  at  Maxwell 
AFB,  AL.  The  OAP  measures  perceptions  of  a  number  of  Important  job  and 
organizational  dimensions  such  as,  work  itself,  job  enrichment,  work  group 
process  and  work  group  output.  The  analysis  compared  the  OAP  responses  of 
658  Personnel  Specialists  with  Duty  Air  Force  Specialty  Code  (DAFSC)  732X0 
who  had  eight  or  less  years  of  active  military  service  and  worked  in  the  CBPO 
with  the  OAP  responses  of  43,897  other  enlisted  personnel  with  eight  or  less 
years  of  active  military  service  and  who  either  did  not  possess  the  DAFSC 
732X0  or  did  not  work  in  the  CBPO. 

III.  Procedures  and  Results:  Statistical  analyses  of  the  data  were 
conducted  using  inferential  statistics  (analysis  of  variance  with 
Newman-Keuls  follow-up)  at  the  95%  confidence  level.  Tables  1  through  4  (Ch. 
Four)  summarize  the  significant  differences  in  the  perceptions  of  the 
enlisted  members  in  the  CBPO  group  who  responded  to  the  OAP  with  the  results 
of  their  counterparts  in  the  Data  Base.  Of  note  was  the  fact  that  CBPO 


CONTINUED 


repondents  scored  significantly  higher  than  Data  Base  respondents  on  18  of 
the  21  OAP  factors.  This  usually  equates  to  a  group  with  a  more  positive 
perception  of  job  and  organization.  The  only  area  where  the  CBPO  group  had  a 
mean  score  lower  than  the  data  base  target  group  contained  a  variable 
relating  to  additional  duty  interference  with  primary  job. 

IV.  Conclusions:  Commanders  and  Personnel  area  managers  should  be  pleased 
with  the  results  of  this  analysis.  The  CBPO  personnel  who  responded  to  the 
OAP  appeared  to  be  highly  satisfied  with  their  jobs  and  with  their  organiza¬ 
tions.  This  may  also  be  a  strong  Indication  that  these  Individuals  have  a 
positive  sense  of  mission  achievement.  The  single  less-than-positive  factor 
(In  this  case  lower  mean  score)  may  be  attributed  to  the  large  number  of 
additional  duties,  outside  the  CBPO,  that  are  levied  upon  junior  CBPO  per¬ 
sonnel. 

V.  Recommendations:  The  Air  Force  Military  Personnel  Center  review  the  war 
time  taskings  and  additional  duty  requirements  of  junior  members  of  the 
personnel  career  field  to  determine  the  Impact  these  levies  have  on  job 
satisfaction  and  mission  accomplishment. 
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Chapter  One 


INTRODUCTION 

This  study  provides  Air  Force  Coimanders  and  Personnel  leaders  with  an 
analysis  of  Organizational  Assessment  Package  (OAP)  survey  data  to  help  them 
Identify  strengths  as  well  as  potential  problems  In  the  Personnel  career 
area.  Data  for  the  study  are  drawn  from  the  OAP  data  base  maintained  by  the 
Leadership  and  Management  Development  Center  (LMDC)  at  Maxwell  Air  Force 
Base,  Alabama.  The  OAP  measures  perceptions  (job  attitudes)  of  a  number  of 
Important  job  and  organization  dimensions  such  as  work  Itself,  job  enrich¬ 
ment,  work  group  process  and  work  group  output.  Analyses  compare  responses 
of  enlisted  personnel  with  Duty  Air  Force  Specialty  Code  (DAFSC)  732X0,  who 
were  assigned  duties  In  the  Consolidated  Base  Personnel  Office  (CBPO)  and  had 
eight  or  less  years  of  Total  Active  Federal  Military  Service  (TAFMS),  with 
responses  of  other  enlisted  personnel  with  eight  or  less  years  of  TAFMS  and 
who  either  did  not  possess  the  DAFSC  732X0  or  did  not  work  In  the  CBPO. 

Criteria 

The  criteria  used  for  selecting  the  target  group  within  the  Personnel 
career  area  for  this  study  are  significant.  These  Individuals  comprise  the 
largest  element  of  the  work  force  1n  the  typical  CBPO.  They  are  responsible 
for  the  majority  of  face-to-face  contact  with  the  CBPO's  serviced  population, 
and  form  the  core  of  future  Non  Commissioned  Officer  (NCO)  leadership  In  the 
Personnel  career  field.  Thus,  the  study  of  this  group  will  allow  Personnel 


leaders  to  assess  job  attitude  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  to  take  actions 
to  bolster  Personnel  NCO  leadership  in  the  future. 


Purpose 

As  personnel  officer  with  over  10  years  experience,  mostly  at  base 
level,  the  author  initiated  this  study  because  of  a  concern  about  the  overall 
perceptions  our  junior  732X0  enlisted  personnel  have  towards  their  jobs. 

It  is  hoped  that  other  personnel  managers,  especially  at  base  level,  will 
find  this  study  of  interest  to  better  understand  the  needs  of  their  most 
valuable  asset,  the  rank  and  file  individuals  who  represent  their 
organizations  to  the  majority  of  serviced  personnel.  The  purpose  of  this 
study  is  fourfold: 

1.  To  conduct  a  review  of  current  research  and  theory  on  human  relations  and 
job  satisfaction  factors  that  may  affect  enlisted  personnel  assigned  to  the 
personnel  career  field; 

2.  To  compare  OAP-measured  demographic  characteristics  and  job  attitudes  of 
CBPO-level  enlisted  personnel  (DAFSC  of  732X0)  with  eight  or  less  years  TAFMS 
with  the  attitudes  of  corresponding  enlisted  personnel  working  in  other 
uAFSC's  and/or  other  levels  of  assignment; 

3.  To  analyze  data  contained  in  the  OAP  data  base  to  determine  present 
job  attitude  strengths  and/or  weaknesses  within  the  target  group;  and 

4.  To  make  recommendations  tor  changes  based  upon  the  results  and 
analyses. 

The  present  report  addresses  each  of  these  goals  as  follows;  First, 
Chapter  Two  shows  the  results  of  the  literature  review,  emphasizing  those 
areas  that  impact  significantly  on  job  satisfaction.  Chapter  Three  provides 
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a  description  of  the  method,  to  include  information  on  instrumentation,  data 
collection,  subjects  and  procedures.  Chapter  Four  highlights  the  GAP 
demographic  and  attitudinal  results,  followed  by  Chapter  Five,  a  discussion 
of  the  results,  conclusions  and  recommendations. 
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Chapter  Two 
LITERATURE  REVIEW 

Job  satisfaction  is  often  a  significant  factor  in  mission  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Studies  conducted  in  the  late  1920 's  at  the  Hawthorne  Plant  of  the 
Western  Electric  Company  were  early  attempts  to  understand  workers'  needs  in 
respect  to  human  relations  and  job  satisfaction.  These  studies  focused  on 
the  work  groups  and  how  their  perceptions  of  job  satisfaction  had  an  impact 
on  individual  motivation  and  company  goals  (McLarney  &  Berliner,  1970). 

Since  the  Hawthorne  studies,  many  other  studies  have  been  conducted  to 
determine  the  relationship  between  job  satisfaction  and  productivity.  An 
early  theory  proposed  by  Abraham  Maslow  (Maslow,  1954)  stated  that  man  was 
satisfied  as  various  degrees  of  needs  were  met.  This  hierarchy  of  needs 
ranged  from  the  basic  want  of  food,  shelter  and  security  to  the  final 
goal/need  of  self-actualization.  Satisfaction  was  a  product  of  meeting  each 
need  and  the  ability  to  progressively  move  through  the  hierarchy  to 
accomplish  higher  levels  of  satisfaction. 

Studies  by  Argyris  (1957,  1964)  further  outlined  the  needs  of  the 
workers  and  how  their  needs  may  be  in  conflict  with  those  of  the 
organization.  Studies  by  Argyris  concluded  that  individuals  have  tendencies 
to  be  active,  independent,  flexible  and  desire  to  openly  express  themselves. 
Joo  situations,  however,  usually  require  an  individual  to  be  passive, 
dependent  and  to  limit  expression.  There  is,  therefore,  a  clear  area  of 
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conflict.  The  desires  of  the  individual  often  do  not  conform  to  the  job 
requirements.  Argyris  in  his  studies  also  suggested  that  management  decrease 
the  employee's  dependence  upon  the  organization's  leaders,  and  that  they 
enlarge  taskings  to  decrease  the  negative  effects  of  job  specialization. 

Going  a  step  further,  extensive  research  to  specifically  compare  group 
process  and  organizational  performance  was  published  in  1961  by  Rensis 
Likert.  This  study  surveyed  workers  to  determine  if  there  was  a  correlation 
between  group  loyalty  and  organizational  performance. 

Likert's  (1961)  study  concluded  there  was  a  strong  correlation  between 
group  identity  and  performance.  Groups  with  greater  peer  loyalty  were  also 
found  to  have  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  their  jobs  and  their  company. 

From  these  studies  and  theories,  we  can  see  concern  for  how  job 
attitudes  relate  to  performance.  Thus,  many  behavioral  scientists  would 
support  the  assertion  that  to  achieve  optimum  mission  efficiency,  leaders  and 
managers  must  understand  how  well  their  people  relate  to  their  jobs. 

The  Air  Force  also  developed  an  interest  in  improving  productivity 
through  job  attitude  analysis.  To  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
conditions  within  Air  Force  organizations.  LMUC  developed  the  GAP  to  measure 
the  organizational  dimensions  outlined  in  Chapter  One.  Using  the  data 
compiled  through  the  OAP,  the  author  extracted  the  information  required  by 
personnel  leaders  to  assess  how  junior  enlisted  personnel  in  the  C6P0  view 
their  jobs  and  organizations.  (Note.  Technical  aspects  of  the  OAP  will  be 
addressed  in  Chapter  Three.) 


In!' 


An  earlier  study  titled,  Proiessional  Manpower  and  Personnel  Management 
Course  Consultant  Data  Briefing-Class  84B,  was  conducted  by  the  Leadership 
and  Management  Development  Center  in  1984  using  the  DAP  data.  This  study  did 
not  specifically  focus  on  individuals  who  had  eight  or  fewer  years  of  active 
service  nor  did  it  limit  its  scope  to  individuals  at  CBPO  level.  As  there  is 
a  significant  difference  between  the  duties  at  organizational  levels  above 
the  CBPO  level  and  those  within  the  CBPO.  the  present  study  does  not 
duplicate  the  approach  of  this  previous  study.  This  earlier  study  indicated 
the  Personnel  Career  Area  (officer,  enlisted,  civilian)  performed  quality 
work,  had  high  levels  of  performance,  felt  their  supervisors  made 
responsibilities  clear,  and  believed  there  was  a  high  spirit  of  team  work. 

Other  research  on  job  attitudes  within  the  Personnel  area  is  rather 
sparse.  There  have  been  no  prior  studies  examining  attitudes  of  the  CBPO 
target  group. 

The  premise  in  conducting  this  study  is  that  personnel  assigned  to  the 
CBPO,  as  a  group,  have  the  same  needs,  desires  and  goals  that  others  have  in 
regard  to  their  expectations  for  job  satisfaction.  The  present  study 
spotlights  how  satisfied  the  junior  enlisted  personnel  in  the  CBPO  are  with 
their  jobs.  It  also  gives  personnel  management  officials  an  understanding  of 
how  motivated  their  junior  enlisted  personnel  are  toward  providing  competent 
service  to  the  people  and  commanders  they  support.  By  comparing  the 
responses  of  CBPO  enlisted  personnel  with  those  of  other  enlisted  personnel, 
the  report  provides  a  means  of  assessing  relative  strengths  and  weaknesses 
and  should  identify  areas  where  improvements  can  be  made  to  increase  CBPO 
productivity.  In  this  respect,  Ziegler  (1981,  p.  6)  stated,  "A  good  CBPO  is 
made  from  within.  It  is  the  composition  of  the  people,  and  their  understand- 
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Chapter  Three 


METHOD 

Instrumentation 

The  OAF  Is  a  109-Item  survey  questionnaire  designed  jointly  by  the  Air 
Force  Human  Resource  Laboratory  (AFHRL).  Brooks  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  and 
LMOC.  It  Is  used  to  aid  LMOC  In  Its  missions  to  (a)  conduct  research  on 
Air  Force  systemic  Issues  using  Information  In  the  OAF  data  base,  (b)  provide 
leadership  and  management  training,  and  (c)  provide  management  consultation 
service  to  commanders  upon  their  requests.  The  survey  questionnaire  consists 
of  16  demographic  Items  and  93  attitudinal  Items  (see  Appendix  C). 
Documentation  of  the  factor  analysis  results  during  OAF  development  Is 
provided  In  Hendrix  and  Halverson  (1979a,  1979b).  Short  and  Hamilton  (1981) 
conducted  a  factor  by  factor  assessment  of  the  reliability  of  the  OAF  and 
found  it  showed  "generally  acceptable  to  excellent  reliability  for  the 
primary  factors,  and  that  they  were  reliable  enough  for  collection  of  Air 
Force  systemic  data."  After  two  years  of  field  use.  the  validity  of  the  OAF 
was  re-examined  by  Hightower  and  Short  (1982a,  1982b).  Their  findings  also 
support  the  use  of  the  OAF  as  a  data  gathering  Instrument  (1982c). 

Data  Collection 

All  data  for  the  present  study  were  collected  In  conjunction  with  LMDC 
consultant  visits.  In  the  LMDC  management  consultation  process,  the  Initial 
administration  of  the  OAF  (also  known  as  pre-intervention  OAF)  In  an 


organization  Is  a  key  step  In  the  data  gathering  process.  The  survey  Is 
given  as  a  census  of  the  organization  to  which  LMOC  has  been  Invited.  The 
surveys  are  administered  In  group  sessions  conducted  by  LMUC  personnel. 
Respondents  are  promised  Individual  anonymity  of  their  responses  and  only 
LMDC  personnel  handle  the  surveys.  After  approximately  six  weeks  for 
analysis,  the  consultants  return  to  the  organization  for  the  tailored  visit. 
During  this  visit,  the  aggregate  results  of  the  analysis  are  provided  to 
commanders  and  supervisors  In  the  organization.  The  results  are  treated  In  a 
confidential  manner  between  LMDC  and  the  client  commander.  When  specific 
problems  are  Identified,  a  consultant  and  supervisor  may  develop  a  management 
action  plan  designed  to  resolve  the  problem  at  that  level  of  the 
organization.  Other  methods  of  addressing  problems  Include  workshops  and 
training  sessions. 

Between  four  and  seven  months  after  the  tailored  visit,  the  consulting 
team  returns  to  the  organization  to  re-administer  the  OAP  and  do  other 
follow-up  data  gathering.  In  this  case,  the  OAP  Is  used  as  an  evaluation 
tool  to  assess  the  Impact  of  the  consulting  process.  After  analysis,  a  final 
report  and  the  results  comparing  pre-  and  post-OAP  administrations  are 
mailed  to  the  client  organization  (Commander's  Guide  to  Air  Force  Leadership 
and  Management  Consultation  Services,  1983). 

Data  Files 

The  data  from  OAP  administrations  are  stored  In  a  cumulative  data  base 
containing  about  284,000  pre-  and  post-records.  In  addition  to  the  16 
demographic  questionnaire  Items,  other  demographics  collected  on  the  answer 
sheet  and  stored  on  each  record  Include  work  group  code,  personnel  category, 
and  pay  grade,  age,  sex,  Primary  Air  Force  Specialty  Code  (PAFSC),  Duty  Air 


Force  Specialty  Code  (DAFSC),  and  major  air  command.  The  data  base  is  stored 
in  two  computer  files:  one  a  history  file  of  data  collected  through 
30  September  1981,  and  the  current,  or  active  file,  containing  data  collected 
since  then.  Reports  to  support  the  consulting  process  are  generated  from  the 
active  file.  When  conducting  research,  either  or  both  files  may  be  used,  as 
appropriate,  for  the  research  being  conducted.  Data  for  this  report  came 
from  the  active  file  of  Initial  data  gatherings  through  16  September  1985. 

Subjects 

To  examine  the  perceptions  of  junior  CBPO  members,  responses  to  the  pre¬ 
intervention  GAP  were  taken  from  the  active  data  base  to  form  two  Independent 
groups:  CBPO  and  Data  Base.  The  CBPO  group  consists  of  Individuals  who 
possess  the  732X0  DAFSC  with  eight  or  less  years  of  active  military  service 
and  who  are  performing  duty  at  the  CBPO  level.  For  this  study  the  Data  Base 
group  Is  comprised  of  all  other  enlisted  personnel  In  the  LMDC  data  base  who 
have  eight  or  less  years  of  active  military  service  and  were  not  In  the  CBPO 
working  In  the  732X0  DAFSC.  The  CBPO  sample  size  Is  658  compared  to  43,897 
entries  In  the  Data  Base  group.  The  data  are  taken  from  survey  administra¬ 
tions  at  67  Air  Force  bases  In  nine  major  air  commands. 

Procedures 

Analysis  of  the  data  was  conducted  In  two  separate  comparisons. 
Comparison  1,  "Analysis  of  Demographic  Information,"  is  provided  to 
characterize  the  sample  groups.  Comparison  2,  "Conparlson  of  CBPO 
respondents  to  the  Data  Base,"  compares  attitudinal  responses  of  the  two 
groups,  CBPO  and  Data  Base. 


Statistical  analyses  were  performed  using  the  appropriate  procedures 
contained  in  the  Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences  (SPSS^)  users 
Guide  (1983).  SPSS^  subprogram  CROSSTABS  was  used  for  the  demographic 
analysis,  and  SPSS*  subprogram  t-test  was  used  for  the  attitudinal 
analysis.  Job  attitude  scores  of  CBPO  respondents  were  compared  to  those  of 
the  Data  Base.  Two-tailed  t-tests  were  performed  to  discern  any 
statistically  significant  differences  between  the  groups.  The  level  of 
significance  for  all  t-tests  was  alpha=.05  (i.e.,  the  95*  confidence  level). 
An  F-test  was  used  to  test  the  assumption  of  equal  variances.  Where 
indicated,  appropriate  t-tests  for  unequal  variance  groups  were  used. 
Comparisons  were  made  in  four  areas  of  organizational  functioning. 

1.  Work  Itself:  This  area  highlights  the  task  priorities 
(technologies)  and  environmental  conditions  of  the  job.  It  measures 
perceptions  of  task  characteristics. 

2.  Job  Enrichment:  Measures  the  degree  to  which  the  job  itself  is 
interesting,  meaningful,  challenging  and  responsible. 

3.  Work  Group  Process;  Assesses  the  effectiveness  of  supervisors  and 
the  process  of  accomplishing  the  work. 

4.  Work  Group  Output:  Measures  task  performance,  group  development, 
and  the  effects  of  the  work  situations  on  group  members:  assesses  perceptions 
of  quality  and  quantity  of  task  performance;  assesses  pride  and  satisfaction 
individuals  have  in  their  jobs. 

Each  of  the  four  areas  contained  statements  that  were  to  be  rated  by  the 
participants  in  the  survey.  The  response  scale  for  the  majority  of  these 
statements  ranged  from  1  to  7  as  follows. 
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1.  strongly  Disagree 

5.  Slightly  Agree 

2.  Moderately  Disagree 

6.  Moderately  Agree 

3.  Slightly  Disagree 

7.  Strongly  Agree 

4.  Neither  Agree  nor  Disagree 

(Generally  a  rating  of  "7"  was  most  favorable  and  "1"  was  most 
unfavorable. ) 

See  Appendix  B  for  the  factors  and  items  from  the  OAP  survey  that 
comprise  these  areas.  The  results  of  these  comparisons  are  outlined  in  the 
following  chapter. 


Chapter  Four 


RESULTS 

This  chapter  presents  summary  results  of  the  demographic  data  and 
attitudinal  comparisons  between  the  CBPO  and  Data  Base  for  data  collected 
through  the  GAP  administrations. 

Analysis  of  Demographic  Information 

All  the  CBPO  members  In  this  study  have  8  or  less  years  service; 
more  than  27%  have  4  to  8  years  service.  Nearly  a  third  have  18  to  36 
months  on  station.  Thirty-four  percent  have  more  than  36  months  In  the 
career  field.  More  than  37%  have  been  In  their  present  positions  less  than 
6  months.  Sixty- two  percent  are  white  and  25%  are  black,  while  only  6% 
are  hispanic.  Fifty  percent  are  not  married,  48%  are  married  with 
nearly  71%  of  their  spouses  employed.  Six  percent  have  undergraduate 
degrees.  Eighty-four  percent  Indicated  their  supervisors  wrote  their  APRs, 
and  99%  worked  a  day  shift.  Nearly  42%  Indicated  they  will  either  definitely 
or  likely  make  the  Air  Force  a  career;  27%  Indicated  maybe,  and  21%  reported 
they  are  not  career  minded. 

All  of  the  Data  Base  members  In  this  study  have  8  or  less  years 
service;  more  than  32%  have  4  to  8  years  service.  Nearly  a  third  have 
18  to  36  months  on  station.  Forty  percent  have  more  than  36  months  In  the 
career  field.  Thirty  percent  have  been  In  their  present  positions  less  than 
six  months.  Seventy-three  percent  are  white,  15%  are  black  and  5% 
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are  hlspanic  Fifty  percent  are  not  married,  49i  are  married,  with  nearly  54% 
of  their  spouses  employed.  Two  percent  have  undergraduate  degrees  while  nearly 
45%  have  some  college  education  but  do  not  possess  an  undergraduate  degree. 
Sixty-four  percent  indicated  their  supervisors  wrote  their  APRS,  and  55%  worked 
a  day  shift.  Thirty-nine  percent  indicated  they  will  most  likely  make  the  Air 
Force  a  career,  28%  indicated  maybe,  and  20%  indicated  they  are  not  career 
oriented. 


Attitudinal  Comparison  of  CBPO  Personnel  to  the  Data  Base 
Eighteen  of  the  21  factors  were  significantly  higher  for  CBPO  than  for  the 
Data  Base.  A  summary  of  the  results  by  areas  and  factors  follows. 

Work  Itself 

In  this  key  area  the  personnel  in  the  CBPO  respondent  group  had  signifi¬ 
cantly  more  positive  responses  in  Job  Performance  Goals,  Task  Characteristics, 
Task  Autonomy,  Work  Repetition  and  Job  Related  Training.  Table  1  outlines 
these  significant  results.  All  comparisons  are  statistically  significant  at  or 
above  a  95%  confidence  level. 


TABLE  1 


SuMMry  of 

Significant  Oitterences  The 

Work  Itself 

factor 

Group 

^an 

Standard 

Deviation 

Job  Performance  Goals 

CBPO 

4.B2 

.B9 

Uata  base 

4.6S 

.96 

Task  Cnaracteri sties 

CBPO 

S.12 

.87 

Uata  Base 

4.B6 

1.00 

Task  Autononv 

CBPO 

4.11 

1.22 

Uata  Base 

3.51 

1.33 

Work  Repetition 

CBPO 

5.67 

1.23 

Data  Base 

5.21 

1.37 

Job  Related  Training 

CBPO 

4.68 

1.52 

Uata  Base 

4.41 

1.59 

’ 
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Job  Enrichment 

In  the  Job  Enrichment  area  the  CBPO  respondents  reflected  responses 
that  were  statistically  different,  at  or  above  the  95t  confidence  level,  in 
five  of  the  six  factors.  These  are  listed  in  Table  2. 


TABLE  2 

Summary  of 

Significant  Differences 

Job 

Enrichment 

Standard 

Factor 

Group 

Mean 

Deviation 

Task  Identity 

CBPO 

5.12 

1.16 

Data  Base 

4.93 

1.25 

Task  Significance 

CBPO 

6.09 

1.08 

Data  Base 

5.56 

1.36 

Job  Feedback 

CBPO 

4.90 

1.23 

Data  Base 

4.64 

1.29 

Need  for  Enrichment 

CBPO 

5.56 

1.17 

Data  Base 

5.32 

1.27 

Joo  Motivation  Index 

CBPO 

108.61 

58.54 

Data  Base 

86.98 

54.93 

Work  Group  Process 

In  the  Work  Group  Process  area  (those  factors  concerned  with  overall 
supervision  and  management)  CBPO  respondents  were  more  positive  on  three  of 
the  four  factors.  The  Work  Support  factor  was  rated  lower  by  the  CBPO  group 
than  by  the  others  in  the  Data  Base  group.  The  Work  Support  factor  consists 
of  variables  such  as  additional  duty  interference  with  primary  job, 
adequate  equipment  for  job  completion  and  adequacy  of  work  space.  Further 
discussion  regarding  the  factor  is  contained  in  Chapter  Five.  Table  3 
outlines  the  significant  results.  Again,  all  means  are  significantly 
different  at  the  95%  confidence  level. 


TABLE  3 


Summary  of  Significant  Differences:  Work  Group  Process 


Factor 

Group 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Work  Support 

CBPO 

4.41 

1.06 

Data  Base 

4.52 

1.11 

Management  and  Supervision 

CBPO 

5.04 

1.57 

Data  Base 

4.80 

1.58 

Supervisory  Communications  Climate 

CBPO 

4.74 

1.60 

Data  Base 

4.42 

1.63 

Organizational  Communications 

CBPO 

4.56 

1.21 

Climate 

Data  Base 

4.30 

1.28 

Work  Group  Ou^ut 

The  final  key  area  in  which  significant  differences  were  noted  was  in 
Work  Group  Output.  This  area  measures  pride  in  one's  work  and  the  CBPO 
respondents  were  more  positive  on  all  of  the  factors.  Table  4  is  a  summary 
of  the  significant  differences  for  factors  in  this  area  (at  the  95* 
confidence  level). 


Summary  of  Significant 

TABLE  4 

,  Differences 

Work  Group  Output 

Factor 

Group 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

■ 

Pride 

CBPO 

4.91 

1.60 

Data  Base 

4.68 

1.67 

Advancement/Recognition 

CBPO 

4.46 

1.13 

Data  Base 

4.05 

1.14 

Work  Group  Effectiveness 

CBPO 

5.74 

1.06 

Data  Base 

5.34 

1.24 

Job  Related  Satisfaction 

CBPO 

5.27 

1.07 

Data  Base 

4.81 

1.21 

General  Organizational  Climate 

CBPO 

4.47 

1.35 

Data  Base 

4.21 

1.37 

The  next  chapter  contains  a  discussion  of  the  results  outlined  above. 

Of  particular  note  is  the  overwhelming  number  of  positive  responses  provided 
by  the  CBPO  respondents.  This,  in  conjunction  with  speculation  about  the 
single  factor  (Work  Support)  in  which  the  CBPO  group  was  less  positive  than 
the  Data  Base  Group,  will  be  covered. 


Chapter  Five 


DISCUSSION.  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATION 
Summary  of  Re suits 

Eighteen  of  the  21  OAP  factors  were  significantly  higher  for  the  CBPO 
group.  Work  Support  was  the  sole  factor  in  which  the  CBPO  group's  mean  score 
was  below  that  of  the  Data  Base.  A  hypothesis  why  this  factor  is  lower  for 
the  CBPO  respondent  group  follows  in  this  chapter.  First,  it  is  important  to 
note  a  limitation  of  this  study. 

L i mi  tat i on  of  the  Study 

Surveys  were  all  conducted  at  bases  where  the  LMDC  consulting  teams  were 
specifically  invited  by  base  leadership.  The  data  were  therefore  not 
collected  in  a  purely  random  fashion.  Had  the  data  been  collected  through  a 
random  sampling  of  Air  Force  bases,  worldwide,  the  results  may  have 
differed. 


Discussion  of  Demographic  Results 

The  demographic  data  indicate  a  higher  percentage  of  females  assigned  to 
the  CBPO  respondent  group  (39%  compared  to  15%  for  the  Data  Base).  There  was 
also  a  larger  percentage  of  blacks  assigned  to  the  CBPO  respondent  group  (25% 
compared  to  15%  for  the  Data  Base).  Demographic  data  did  not  include  other 
key  personnel  who  directly  support  the  CBPO  mission.  This  includes 


individuals  who  work  in  the  CBPO  Administrative  Section  (DAFSC  702X0),  Base 
On-the-Job  Training  Unit  (DAFSC  751X2),  Personal  Affairs  Unit  (DAFSC  732X1) 
and  Base  Career  Advisors  (DAFSC  732X4).  These  were  not  included  in  the  study 
because  the  author  wanted  to  compare  the  responses  of  individuals  who 
possessed  the  732X0  DAFSC  and  worked  at  CBPO  level  against  the  remaining  LMDC 
Data  Base.  They  comprise  the  majority  of  the  CBPO  population  and  the  purpose 
of  this  study  was  to  compare  a  homogeneous  group  of  individuals  (i.e.,  by 
DAFSC)  who  work  in  the  CBPO  against  the  LMDC  Data  Base.  This  does  not  mean 
that  individuals  who  work  in  the  CBPO  in  other  than  the  732X0  DAFSC  are  of 
lesser  mission  importance.  The  relatively  small  sample  sizes  of  these  groups 
in  the  LMDC  data  base  would  not  allow  for  meaningful  anaylsis. 


Discussion  of  Attitudinal  Results 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  job  attitudes  of 
junior  enlisted  Personnel  Specialists  assigned  to  the  CBPO.  This  was 
accomplished  by  corrparing  their  responses  on  the  OAP  with  those  of  their 
peers  in  other  DAFSCs  and/or  levels  of  assignment.  This  information  should 
be  of  value  to  Personnel  Area  Managers  because  it  gives  an  assessment  of  how 
the  CBPO  respondent  group  compared  to  others  in  the  LMDC  data  base  in 
relation  to  their  overall  job  assessments.  An  evaluation  of  job  attitude 
could  also  be  used  as  a  measurement  of  organizational  effectiveness.  The 
fact  that  the  CBPO  respondent  group  responded  significantly  higher  to  18  of 
the  21  factors  measured  by  the  OAP  and  the  mean  score  for  all  21  factors  was 
above  4.0  on  the  response  scale  is  important.  The  factor  with  the  highest 
mean  score  (5.7)  was  Work  Group  Effectiveness.  This  is  also  important  in 
that  it  is  an  indication  that  the  CBPOs,  where  the  OAP  was  used  to  gather 
survey  data,  were  meeting  organizational  goals. 


Conclusions 


Personnel  managers  should  be  pleased  with  the  results  of  this  study 
because  it  indicates  that  the  junior  enlisted  Personnel  Specialists  working 
within  the  CBPO  are  generally  positive  toward  their  leaders,  jobs  and 
organizations.  The  single  factor  where  the  CBPO  respondent  group  had  a  mean 
score  lower  than  the  mean  score  for  the  remainder  of  the  data  base  is  also  of 
importance.  This  factor  includes  variables  such  as  additional  duty 
interference  with  primary  job,  adequate  equipment  for  job  completion  and 
adequacy  of  work  space. 

My  hypothesis,  based  on  10  years  of  CBPO  experience,  is  that  the 
variable,  additional  duty  interference  with  primary  job,  led  to  the  overall 
lower  score  for  this  factor,  (This  was  confirmed  through  analysis  of  the 
three  variables  tnat  are  included  in  the  Work  Support  Factor.)  The  mean 
score  for  the  variable  associated  with  additional  duty  interference  with 
primary  job  was  4.27  for  the  CBPO  respondents  and  3.71  for  the  remainder  of 
the  data  base.  The  standard  deviations  were  1.73  (CBPO)  and  1.81  (Data 
Base),  The  mean  scores  for  the  two  other  variables  were  CBPO,  4.79  and  4.73, 
Data  Base,  4.62  and  4.64,  respectively. 

Personnel  assigned  to  the  CBPO  are  usually  given  a  number  of  taskings  to 
support  the  base  wartime  mission.  During  base  exercises.  Operational 
Readiness  Inspections,  or  periods  of  actual  emergency  conditions  the  CBPO 
manning  is  often  reduced  below  the  level  required  to  carry  on  or  meet 
"normal"  mission  requirements.  This  is  necessary  to  meet  wartime 
commitments,  however,  it  causes  the  CBPO  workers  to  fall  behind  in  their 
primary  duties.  This  results  in  many  hours  of  "catch-up"  and  overtime.  This 
relatively  junior  group  is  also  very  susceptible  to  other  taskings,  such  as 
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base  clean-up  details,  dormitory  inspections  and  base  retreat  ceremonies  (to 
name  a  few)  that  interfere  with  their  primary  jobs. 

Recommendation 

Based  upon  the  results  of  this  survey,  the  Air  Force  Military 
Personnel  Center  should  review  the  wartime  taskings  and  additional  duty 
requirements  of  junior  enlisted  personnel  assigned  to  the  CBPO.  The  review 
should  be  done  to  determine  the  impact  these  outside  job  taskings  have  on 
individual  job  satisfaction  and  overall  CBPO  mission  accomplishment. 
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Table  A-4 


Time  in  Air  Force 


- cBmn 

n  =  658 

Data  Base({) 

43,897 

< 

1  Yr 

18.8 

11.0 

1 

to  2 

Yrs 

19.8 

19.0 

2 

to  3 

Yrs 

19.9 

19.7 

3 

to  4 

Yrs 

14.3 

18.0 

4 

to  8 

Yrs 

27.2 

32.4 

Table  A>5 

Months  in  Present  Career 

Field 

CBPOCX) 

Data  Base(X) 

n  =  656 

43,603 

<  6  Mos 

11.6 

6.8 

6  to  12  Mos 

14.6 

11.5 

12  to  18  Mos 

13.0 

11.8 

18  to  36  Mos 

27.3 

29.6 

>  36  Mos 

33.5 

40.3 

30 


.•.%v 


Table  A-6 


Table  A-8 


Ethnic  Group 


CBP0(2} 
n  =  653 

Data  Base (2) 

43,595 

Whi  te 

62.2 

73.0 

Hispanic 

5.7 

5.4 

Other 

3.2 

3.3 

Black,  not  Hispanic 

24.7 

15.1 

Amer  Indian/Alaskan 

1.4 

1.2 

Asian  Pacific 

2.9 

2.0 

Table  A-9 

Marital  Status 

CbP0(%) 

Data  Base(2) 

n  =  657 

43,817 

Not  Married 

49.6 

49.7 

Married 

47.5 

48.5 

Single  Parent 

2.9 

1.8 

Table  A-10 


Spouse  Status 

:  CBPO 

Geographically  Separated{*) 
n  =  32 

Not  Geo.  Separated{*) 

280 

Civilian  Employed 

53.1 

28.1 

Not  Employed 

28.1 

29.6 

Military  Member 

18.8 

42.2 

Table  A- 

11 

Spouse  Status: 

Data  Base 

Geographically  Separated{<) 
n  *  1,840 

Not  Geo.  Separated(%) 

19,410 

49.6 

29.2 


32.3 


Civilian  Employed 
Not  Employed 
Military  Member 
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47.6 

20.1 


.vr-v 


n.v'A>.l,.»  .<--r 


Table  A-12 
Educational  Level 


CBPOTH 
n  =  655 

Data  Basel %} 

43,724 

HS  Grad  or  GED 

41.4 

52.4 

<  2  Yrs  College 

38.6 

39.9 

>  2  Yrs  College 

13.3 

11.7 

Bachelors  Degree 

5.5 

2.0 

Masters  Degree 

.6 

.2 

Doctoral  Degree 

0 

0 

Non  HS  Grad 

.6 

.9 

Table  A-13 


'^4 


Professional  Military  Education 


CBPOl*) 
n  =  6,570 

Data  Basel %} 

43,794 

None 

56.2 

47.4 

Phase  1  or  2 

34.9 

39.9 

Phase  3 

7.8 

7.5 

Phase  4 

.6 

.6 

Phase  5 

0 

.1 

Table  A-14 


Table  A-16 


I 

Supervisor  Writes  Kespondents'  APR/ Appraisal  j 


CBP0{X) 
n  *  647 


Data  Base(X) 
43.292 


Yes  84.1  63.5 
No  3.7  23.0 
Not  Sure  12.2  13.4 


Table  A-17 
Work  Schedule 


— - Data  Base(S) 

n  =  651  43,469 


Day  Shift 

98.6 

54.7 

Swing  Shift 

0 

9.6 

Mid  Shift 

.2 

3.9 

Rotating  Shifts 

0 

17.0 

Irregular  Schedule 

1.1 

11.7 

A  Lot  of  TDY/On-call 

.2 

1.9 

Crew  Schedule 

0 

1.2 

nuously 


Never 

Occasional ly 
Halt  the  time 
Always 


Table  A-20 


Aeronautical  Rating  and  Current  Status 


n 

CBP0(2) 

»  641 

Data  Base(X) 
43,191 

Nonrated, 

not  on  aircrew 

98.0 

B8.9 

Nonrated, 

now  on  aircrew 

0 

1.7 

Rated,  on 

crew/ops  job 

0 

2.1 

Rated,  In 

support  job 

1.6 

7.3 

Table  A-21 


Career  Intent 


Table  B-1 
THE  WORK  ITSELF 


Mean 

ID 

t 

Job  Performance  Goals 

649 

5.0  *** 

CBPO 

4.82 

0.89 

Others 

4.64 

0.96 

Task  Characteristics 

647 

6.93*** 

CBPO 

5.12 

0.87 

Others 

4.88 

1.00 

Task  Autonomy 

636 

12.06*** 

CBPO 

4.11 

1.22 

Others 

3.51 

1.33 

Work  Repetition 

671 

9.49*** 

CBPO 

5.67 

1.23 

Others 

5.21 

1.37 

Desired  Repetitive/ 

Easy  Tasks 

42 >982 

0.37 

CBPO 

3.33 

1.43 

Others 

3.31 

1.42 

Job  Related  Training 

42,587 

4.35*** 

CBPO 

4.68 

1.52 

Others 

4.41 

1.59 

iw 

1*5*. 

^2f't 


Table  b>2 


JOB  ENRICHMENT 


Mean 

SO 

df*  1 

Skill  Variety 

CBPO 

Others 

4.37 

4.35 

1.31 

1.44 

663 

0.44 

Task  Identity 

CBPO 

Others 

5.12 

4.93 

1.16 

1.25 

669 

4.18*** 

Task  Significance 

CBPO 

Others 

6.09 

5.56 

1.08 

1.36 

681 

12.40*** 

Job  Feedback 

CBPO 

Others 

4.90 

4.64 

1.23 

1.27 

43>893 

4.96*** 

Need  for  Enrichment 

CBPO 

Others 

5.56 

5.32 

1.17 

1.27 

652 

5.02*** 

Job  Motivation  Index 

CBPO 

Others 

108.61 

86.98 

58.54 

54.93 

592 

8.82*** 

Table  B-3 
WORK  GROUP  PROCESS 


Mean 

dfa 

t 

Work  Support 

CBPO 

Others 

4.41 

4.52 

1.06 

1.11 

42,844 

-  2.43* 

Management  and  Supervision 
CBPO 

Others 

5.04 

4.80 

1.57 

1.58 

41,279 

3.77*** 

Supervisory  Communications 
CBPO 

Others 

4.74 

4.42 

1.60 

1.63 

41,675 

4.91*** 

Organizational  Communications 
CBPO 

Others 

4.56 

4.30 

1.21 

1.28 

40 ,488 

4.93*** 

WORK  GROUP 

OUTPUT 

Pride 

CBPO 

Others 

4.91 

4.68 

1.60 

1.67 

43,568 

3.48** 

Advancement/Recognition 

CBPO 

Others 

4.46 

4.05 

1.13 

1.14 

42,294 

8.82*** 

Workgroup  Effectiveness 

CBPO 

Others 

5.74 

5.34 

1.06 

1.24 

654 

9.27 

Job  Related  Satisfaction 

CBPO 

Others 

5.27 

4.81 

1.07 

1.21 

574 

9.97 

General  Organizational 

Climate 

CBPO 

Others 

4.47 

4.21 

1.35 

1.37 

40,538 

4.62*** 

^  Approximate  degrees  of  freedom  are  given  when  t-test  for  groups  with 
unequal  variances  is  used. 
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